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The Agricultural Situation 
GENERAL 


Declines in several sectors of the economy coupled with the timing 
of the Federal Reserve Board’s remedial action have prompted fears of 
a major business recession. Compensating changes in other sectors—in- 
cluding increases in government contracts for defense activities—show 
some promise of providing a speedy recovery. 


Production, Investment and Inventories 


The steady decline in the index of industrial production (1947-49 
=100) from a level of 145 in August to 136 in December is a prime fac- 
tor in spreading the fear of a prolonged recession. This same general pat- 
tern shows up in durable goods production and to a lesser degree in non- 
durable goods. 


Investment in new plant and equipment indicates that the declines 
in production are largely a readjustment in inventories. Seasonally ad- 
justed quarterly totals for expenditures on new plant and equipment 
show a steady rise throughout the year from $36.46 billion in the fourth 
quarter of 1956 to $37.47 billion in the fourth quarter of 1957. 


End of the month inventories in manufacturing rose steadily from 
$88.5 billion in November, 1956, to a peak of $91.3 billion in July and 
August of 1957 then dropped to $90.9 billion by November. Thus, in- 
ventories were still at higher levels in November, 1957, than in the pre- 
vious year and may prompt further declines in production early in 1958. 


Employment, Income and Prices 


Closely allied to the above factors is the rise in employment from 
a low of 62,578,000 in January to a high in July of 67,221,000 followed 
by a steady decline to 64,396,000 by December. Since the size of the labor 
force displayed a decline from a July peak, these figures reflect an in- 
crease in unemployment from 3.70 percent in December, 1956, and 4.92 
percent in January, 1957, to 4.98 percent in December, 1957. 


Personal income rose to a peak of $346.8 billion in August, then de- 
clined to $342.8 billion by December, a level $8.0 billion above December, 
1956. 


The consumer price index appears to have leveled off at the No- 
vember-December peak of 121.6 (1947-49100) with slight rises in food 
and housing costs offset by declines in apparel and transportation. The 
index of wholesale prices was more erratic and wound up the year with 
a rise during the last quarter to attain a level of 118.4 in December com- 
pared with a level of 116.3 a year ago. 
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Construction 


New construction, seasonally adjusted, picked up in October and 
attained a level of $4,051 million in December. This represents a rise of 
$147 million from December, 1956. The rise in the last quarter can be 
attributed to increases in private construction which more than offset 
the decline in public construction activity. 


Farm Prices and Income 


The index of prices received by farmers rose from a low of 234 per- 
cent of the 1910-14 average to 248 percent in August and dropped to a 
level of 242 in November and December. The index of prices received 
for crops declined steadily from a high of 244 in May to 218 in December. 
The index of prices paid for livestock and livestock products climbed 
to a level of 260 in August, dropped to 254 in October and recovered to 
a level of 264 by December. 


The index of prices paid by farmers climbed to a level of 295 in 
June, dipped to 295 in July and August then continued to climb to a 
level of 299 in December. Based on these figures, the parity ratio dis- 
played a decline from a high of 84 in July and August to a level of 81 
during the last quarter—the same level as a year ago. 


Farmers net realized income was at an annual rate’of 12.1 billion 
dollars in the first three quarters of 1957, up $0.2 billion from last year. 


Farm income was up for the second consecutive year following a four- 
year period of decline. Farm income for 1958 is expected to be much the 
same as in 1957. 

—John Franzmann 


CROPS 


Wheat 


No major changes have occurred in the wheat situation since the 
Outlook report in the December 1957 issue of Current Farm Economics. 


Cotton 
Exports 


The total volume of U. S. cotton exports is down from last season. 
Cotton exports for August through November, 1957, were 1,797,000 
bales (500 pound gross) , compared with 2,146,000 bales during the same 
period last season. Exports totaled 548,000 bales in November, 1957. 
This was an increase of about nine percent from October and slightly 
below exports of 557,000 bales in November, 1956. 


August through November exports this season were 84 percent of 
the total for the same months in 1956. This rate is not expected to be 
maintained for the season as a whole. The highest average rate of exports 
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in recent years has been in the second quarter of the marketing year with 
the third quarter close behind. 

Exports for the current season are expected to be about 5.5 million 
running bales compared with last season’s 7.7 million bales. Last sea- 
son’s exports from the United States reached a post war high while for- 
eign exports declined. United States exports accounted for about half 
of the world total. This year, foreign exports are expected to gain to 
about the average level of the past 5 years because of an increase in for- 
eign production, high consumption in importing countries, and reduced 
prices of Egyptian and Sudanese cotton. The proportion of the world 
export market held by United States cotton probably will decline to 
somewhat less than 40 percent this season. 


Price 

In the United States, spot prices for cotton have moved in a rela- 
ticely narrow range in recent weeks after a rather steady increase that 
began toward the end of September. However, the average price received 
by farmers has declined sharply since September of this year. The mid- 
January price of 27.37 cents per pound was the lowest since January 15, 
1950. Much of this decrease has been caused by the marketing of mois- 
ture damaged cotton and low quality cotton which was harvested during 
the latter part of the season. The mid-January price compares with 28.19 
cents per pound in December and 30.21 cents a year earlier. 

Oklahoma prices declined more than U. S. prices. On January 15, 
1958, average price received by farmers was 19.8 cents per pound com- 
pared with 21.1 cents a month ago and 26.2 cents in January a year ago. 


Soil Bank 

The signup for the 1958 program began on January 13. Because of 
the unexpected heavy signup during the first few days, a temporary sus- 
pension of the 1958 program was necessary to determine if there would 
be funds available to accept additional agreements. Through January 31 
agreements covering 3,361,108 acres of upland cotton had been filed by 
266,372 producers. This acreage is equivalent to 19 percent of the 1958 
national acreage allotment for upland cotton (17,554,528 acres). If the 
agreements become effective and cotton producers comply with the pro- 
gram, they could earn a maximum of $249,260,738, equivalent to an 
average per acre payment of $53.96. 

Preliminary figures for Oklahoma through January 17 indicate that 
11,042 agreements covering 184,700 acres had been filed. This is over 22 
percent of the State acreage allotment of 827,162 acres. The maximum 
payment could amount to $6,659,875. 


—William E. Cathcart 


FEED 


Total Supplies 
Total supplies of feed grains and other concentrates for 1957-1958 
are now estimated at 218 million tons—up nine percent from the pre- 
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vious record set last year. The bumper supply includes a record 1957 
feed grain crop of 142 million tons, a carryover of 49 million tons, and 
an allowance of one million tons for imports. In addition, two million 
tons of wheat and rye plus over 24 million tons of by-product feeds are 
expected to be fed. After allowances for a heavier feeding rate, carryover 
stocks into 1958-1959 probably will increase to about 60 million tons— 
11 million tons over carryover this year and the largest yearly increase 
since 1948. The January supply per animal unit was estimated to be 1.34 
tons, one-fourth larger than the 1950-1954 average. 


Corn 

The total corn supply for 1957-1958 is estimated to be about 4,823 
million bushels. This estimate is 201 million bushels more than the record 
supply of last year, and is one-fourth larger than the 1950-1954 average. 
Only the crops of 1948 and 1956 exceeded the 1957 production of 3,403 
million bushels. Due to the above normal moisture content of the 1957 
crop, disappearance is expected to be comparatively heavy in 1957-1958. 

Oklahoma corn production decreased from 5,296,000 bushels in 1956 
to 4,914,000 bushels in 1957. Only 234,000 acres were harvested in 1957, 
compared with 321,000 acres in 1956 and the 1946-1955 average of 856,000 
acres. 


Grain Sorghums 


The 505 million bushels of sorghum grain stored in all positions on 
January 1 were about two and one-half times the previous record stocks 
of January 1, 1956. These stocks resulted mainly from the huge 1957 
crop of about 514 million bushels—more than double the previous rec- 
ord set in 1955. Despite an expected high rate of disappearance of stocks, 
a record carryover of around 275 to 300 million bushels is in prospect 
for next October 1. 

Oklahoma production of sorghum grain totaled about 15,213,000 
bushels. The 1957 crop was considerably greater than the 6,164,000 bush- 
els produced in 1956 and the 10-year average of 9,842,000 bushels for Ok- 


lahoma. 


Oats and Barley 

Total supplies of oats for the 1957-1958 marketing year are now esti- 
mated at 1,573 million bushels—an increase of three percent over last 
year and about equal to the 1950-1954 average. Total stocks of 932 million 
bushels of oats remaining on hand January | were 140 million bushels 
more than a year earlier. 

The 1957-1958 barley supply, estimated at 588 million bushels is a 
record high and is 67 million bushels above the 1956-1957 supply. The 
365 million bushels on hand January 1 were 66 million more than one 
year ago. The 1957 production of oats and barley was 1,308 million and 
436 million bushels, respectively. 

Production of oats in Oklahoma in 1957 was 14,200,000 bushels com- 
pared with 12,977,000 bushels in 1956 and the ten-year average of 13,- 
679,000 bushels. Oklahoma barley production was 6,938,000 bushels, 
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considerably above the 3,886,000 bushels produced a year earlier. Stocks 
in Oklahoma on January 1, 1958, were 8,449,000 bushels of oats and 5,- 


281,000 bushels of barley. 


Other Feeds 


On January 1, 1958, dtocks of hay were 18 percent higher than a 
year earlier and were the largest on record. January 1 stocks were also 


the largest on record per roughage consuming animal unit. 


The expected decline in the production of cottonseed and linseed 
meal will be partly offset by the prospective increase of around 250,000 
tons in soybean meal production. The total] tonnage of oilseed meal avail- 
able for feeding in 1957-1958 is expected to be about the same as the 
record of 10 million tons fed in 1956-1957. 


In Oklahoma, alfalfa hay production totaled 668,000 tons in 1957, 
despite the smallest acreage in the state since 1946. This was a consider- 
able increase over the 1956 crop of 483,000 tons. Prairie hay production 
was 420,000 tons, sorghum forage production was 931,000 tons, sorghum 
silage production was 424,000 tons, and small grain hay production was 
304,000 tons. Small grain and native grasses provided better than aver- 
age grazing throughout most of the state in January. 

Prices 


Feed prices generally are at about the lowest level since World War 


II. In early January, prices of feed grains, hay, and by-product feeds were 
around 15 to 20 percent lower than a year ago. Of the four feed grains, 
the greatest decline was in sorghum grain prices which averaged about 
25 percent below a year earlier. Feed grain prices are likely to continue 
below prices of last year through the spring months at least. This will 
contribute to generally favorable livestock-feed price ratios in the com- 
ing months. 


Prices of high-protein feeds declined much less than feed grain 
prices. In December, wholesale prices of 11 principal high-protein feeds 
averaged six percent lower than a year earlier. Soybean meal prices have 
been low in relation to prices of some of the other important protein 
feeds. In the first half of January, soybean meal prices at Chicago aver- 


aged 11 percent below prices a year ago. 
—Luther Tweeten 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Beef Cattle’ 
Cattle Feeding 


The number of cattle and calves on feed in the U. S. on January 1, 
1958, was estimated at 5,867,000 head—three percent less than a year 


‘Based primarily on reports of the Agricultural Marketing Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
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earlier. On January 1, 1957, there were 6,067,000 on feed while the Jan- 
uary | average for the 1952-56 period was 5,552,000 head. The number of 
cattle on feed in Oklahoma on January 1, 1958, was estimated to be 41,- 
000 compared with 64,000 on January 1, 1957, and an average of 66,000 
head for the 1952-56 period. 


The bulk of cattle now on feed will remain on feed through the 
winter. Reports from cattle feeders in 13 of the principal beef-feeding 
states indicate that 59 percent of the cattle on feed in January will be 
marketed after April 1. Initial strength in fed cattle prices in 1958 likely 
will be followed by a seasonal spring decline. 


For fed cattle, long feeding will result in marketing of many stock 
at heavy weights. Except for possible price difficulties for overweight fed 
cattle this spring, the 1958 level of cattle prices promises to be as high 
or higher than in 1957. Total marketings of cattle and calves for slaugh- 
ter most certainly will be reduced, inasmuch as withholding of both 
cows and calves has begun. Since last August, slaughter of both classes 
has been appreciably below a year before. Although this will not reverse 
the cyclical downturn in cattle numbers immediately, it is the first step 
necessary for a later reversal. 


Total Slaughter 


The total number of cattle slaughtered in the United States was 
three percent less in 1957 than in 1956 and the number of calves slaugh- 


tered was five percent less in 1957 than in 1956. The average live weight 
of cattle slaughtered in 1957 was 958 pounds compared with 956 pounds 
in 1956, while the average live weight of calves slaughtered in 1957 was 
217 pounds compared with 223 pounds in 1956. 


Slaughter of cattle in commercial plants in Oklahoma totaled 429,- 
000 head in 1957 as compared with 479,000 head slaughtered in 1956. 
Calf slaughter also declined from 213,500 in 1956 to 187,200 in 1957. 


Commercial cattle slaughter was 10 percent smaller in October-De- 
cember, 1957, than in 1956. This reduction reflected a withholding of 
virtually all classes for feeding or for breeding. Pastures and ranges were 
lush in 1957. This led to a reduced late 1957 slaughter of cows as well 
as of steers and heifers off grass. Equally as important in reducing slaugh- 
ter were the huge feed grain crops of 1957. Feeding of cattle began later 
in 1957 than in 1956 and is being extended as a result of plentiful feed. 
The result is a transfer of supplies from 1957 to 1958. Cattle slaughter 
may not be as large in the early months of 1958 as in 1957, but the pro- 
portion of coarse and partly finished cattle will be seasonally high. By 
spring, slaughter of well finished cattle is expected to at least equal, and 
probably will exceed slaughter a year ago. 


Cow and Calf Slaughter 


Cow slaughter early in 1957 was above that of 1956, however, be- 
ginning in August it dropped substantially below the previous year. Re- 
ductions in slaughter of cows ranged from 1] percent in August to 29 
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percent in November. Cow slaughter is not expected to be as high in the 
January to July months of 1958 as it was in the same months of 1957. 


Slaughter of calves has also declined. Calves slaughtered under Fed- 
eral Inspection averaged 12 percent below a year earlier for the period 
August through December. The five month total was the least for the 
period since 1952. 


Cattle Prices 

Early in 1958 prices of intermediate and lower grades of fed cattle 
may encounter some seasonal weakness. Prices of the higher grades, how- 
ever, are likely to remain fairly strong as volume marketings are delayed. 
Later, a seasonal decline in prices of top grades of fed cattle appears 
likely. The price low probably will come later than the usual February 
lows of recent years. Rather sharp price reductions for weight could 
plague the cattle market throughout much of the first half of 1958. Price 
reductions are likely to be higher for heavy weight steers and heifers than 
for medium weights. 


Seasonal prices of stocker and feeder steers are expected to continue 
upward reaching their peak in April or May and then fall to their annual 
low in October or November. The decline may not be as great as in re- 
cent years as restocking will add to the annual feeder demand if drought 
conditions do not develop this summer. 


—Alfred L. Barr 


Dairy 


United States milk production in 1957 was one percent higher than 
in 1956. Indications are that production in 1958 will be some higher 
than for 1957. Milk production in crop reporters’ herds averaged 19.06 
pounds daily in January, 1958, which was five percent higher than for 
January, 1957. This was the previous high production of record for the 
month. In December, 1957, milk production was greater in 18 states and 
lower in 14 states. In the balance of the states where the states were listed, 
the amount produced was the same for the two years. 


Production in Oklahoma for December, 1957, was 116 million 
pounds. This was 10 million pounds less than for the same month in 1956, 
a decrease of over eight percent. 

Milk production appears to be increasing in the large fluid milk 
areas and decreasing in the states where butter and manufacturing milk 
have been important. In all Federal milk marketing areas in Oklahoma, 
producers are receiving Class I prices, established in the order, for base 
milk February through July. These bases were established on production 
for September through December, 1957. 


Government price support programs for dairy products will remain 
at present levels until March 31, 1958, when lower supports have been 
announced by the Secretary of Agriculture at 75 percent of parity. Gov- 
ernment purchases for January, 1958, for price support purposes were 18 
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million pounds of butter, 15 million pounds of cheese, and 69 million 
pounds of nonfat dry milk. Total purchases in 1957, when placed on a 
milk equivalent basis, were about 5 percent of the annual milk produc- 
tion. Higher production in 1958 will result in a continuation of the pur- 
chasing program. 


The big challenge for 1958 is to obtain a higher use of milk and 
other dairy products so as to assure optimum health of individuals in the 
United States and other countries. The Special Milk Program for Schools 
will be continued as well as A.D.A. and Dairy Council programs. Nu- 
tritionists, doctors, and home demonstration agents are urging greater 
use of milk. Exports of milk products from the United States offer a 
good potential outlet for surplus products providing the export programs 
can be financed. 


Container sizes for fluid milk are getting larger. A study by the 
USDA of 80 firms showed the following container sizes used, and the 
proportion of product sales, for the first half of 1956 and 1957. 





Year and 5 1 1/2 1 Half 
Quarter Gallon Gallon Gallon Quart Pint Others Total 


1956 
Jan.-Mar. : : : j 10. 
: ‘ : y 8. 


5 . 100 

Apr.-June 8 . 100 
1957 

Jan.-Mar. S ; ; 9. 10.6 ‘ 100 

Apr.-June : ; ; Y 7.8 ; 100 





These data indicate that there was a definite swing toward larger sales 
of milk in the 5 gallon and in the one-half gallon size containers. Only 
the quart size was significantly smaller in 1957 than in 1956. 


The most important change in the distribution of fluid milk in Ok- 
lahoma is the establishment of the first state-wide processing and dis- 
tributing firm. This operation is being watched with interest as to its 
effect on (1) producer prices, (2) possible changes needed in Federal 
milk market orders, and (3) operations of present established distrib- 


uting firms, 
—A. W. Jacob 


Hogs 
United States 


The 1957 pig crop is estimated at 89.7 million head saved. This com- 
pares with 89.6 million in 1956 and an average of 89.0 million head saved 
for the years 1946-55. While the spring crop of 1957 was smaller than 
the 1956 spring crop, the 1957 fall crop of 37.1 million head was larger 
and resulted in a slightly larger number of pigs saved for the year. 


The 1958 spring pig crop is estimated at 56 million head. A crop 
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this size would be six percent above last spring and 2.8 percent above 
the 1946-55 spring average of 54.5 million head saved, 


Hog slaughter for 1957 is estimated at 72.6 million head killed. This 
compares with 78.5 million in 1956. While slaughter during October, 
November, and December fell below year ago levels, it is expected to 
increase sharply during the early months of 1958. Slaughter during these 
months is likely to exceed the corresponding months of 1957. Spring and 
summer slaughter rates are expected to be comparable with 1957 al- 
though an increase of about five percent is expected for the year as a 
whole. 


Hog prices advanced sharply in November, December, and Jan- 
uary as a result of hold backs for heavier feeding and expanded breeding 
intentions. On December 15, 1957, farmers reported an average price 
of $17.90 per cwt. received for hogs. On January 15, 1958, this price had 
advanced to $18.50 per cwt. If marketings rise as expected during Feb- 
ruary and March, these prices should move toward lower levels. Prices 
during the early spring months will depend largely on the volume of 
marketings as well as the weights at which these hogs are marketed. Dis- 
counts for heavy hogs may be made effective if the number of such hogs 
exceeds packer utilization and market outlets. 


The hog-corn price ratio on January 15, 1958, was 19.9. This is the 
highest hog-corn price ratio since February 15, 1947, when this ratio was 
20.16. The sharp downward movement of corn prices and rising hog 
prices both have contributed to this unusually high ratio, 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma farmers saved an estimated 661,000 pigs in 1957. This 
compares with 756,000 head saved in 1956 and an average of 1,039,000 
head saved for the years 1946-55. 


The 1958 spring pig crop could be as large as 380,000 head saved 
if farmers carry out their intentions to farrow 55,000 sows this spring. 
A spring crop this size would be 3.8 percent larger than the 366,000 head 
saved in the spring of 1957, but 31.5 percent less than the 1946-55 average. 


Hog slaughter in Oklahoma may reveal less about hog production 
in Oklahoma than for United States as a whole. This occurs because of 
the variation in numbers of hogs shipped into Oklahoma for slaughter 
from other hog-feeding areas of the Mid-West. During 1957, a kill of 
only 795,000 head was reported for Oklahoma, but the kill for 1956 was 
1,017,000 head. The 1956 slaughter reflected the very heavy marketings 
and low prices for hogs during the fall and early winter months of 1955. 


Hog slaughter in Oklahoma is likely to rise during the early months 
of 1958 and may continue fairly strong through May this year unless hold 
backs for heavy feeding and breeding stock are larger than expected. 


The average price received by Oklahoma farmers for hogs on De- 
cember 15, 1957, was $18.00 per cwt. On January 15, 1958, this price had 
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advanced to $18.10 per cwt, which compares with $16.70 per cwt. re- 
ported on January 15, 1957. 


The hog-corn price ratio was 15.6 on January this year. This com- 
pares with 15.1 for December 15, 1957. These ratios were well below the 
U. S. ratios and reflected the relatively high corn prices in Oklahoma as 
compared with the United States. 


Oklahoma hog producers should consider the U. S. hog situation 
with care throughout the remainder of 1958. An abundance of feed grains 
in the fall of 1957 is effectively expanding hog production by more than 
expected. While many feed grain producers sold their grains for cash— 
the relative abundance of these grains (particularly high moisture con- 
tent grains) in relation to the quantity of available feeder pigs encour- 
aged many grain and hog farmers not only to feed current hogs to heavier 
weights but also to hold back gilts for breeding that would have gone 
to slaughter. The result has been unusually strong hog prices for No- 
vember, December, and january. After a seasonal decline this spring, 
hog prices should remain relatively favorable through the summer months 
then begin to decline. 


In summary, there are indications that hog feeders in the United 
States as a whole have held hogs off the market either for heavier feed- 
ing or for spring breeding. The volume and weights of these marketings 
along with estimates of the size of the spring pig crop should give good 
clues to price expectations in the fall and winter months of 1958. 

—Kenneth B. Boggs and Fred Mangum 


Poultry 


The level of egg production in 1958 indicates a favorable supply- 
price relationship for producers. This has been brought about by: 

1. A decline of three to five percent in production below the 169 
million cases produced in 1957. 


2. A reduction in the number of potential layers to 350 million 
compared with 372 million on January 1, 1957. 


3. An increase in the ratio of pullets to hens. The ratio was 53:47 
which compares with 47:53 for years of increasing numbers of layers on 
farms. 


4. A reduction of 11 million pounds in storage stocks on hand Jan- 
uary 1 as compared with a year ago. 


5. Increased profitability of storage operations in 1957 as compared 
with earlier years. This will likely increase the activity in breaking and 
reducing the pressure of increased seasonal production throughout Feb- 
ruary, March, and April. 


As a result of the decrease in the supply of eggs, prices should remain 
about 5 to 8 cents a dozen above the 1957 level. The higher prices for 
eggs indirectly will reduce the amount offered consumers. Producers 
will purchase more chicks for replacement which will create a greater 
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demand for hatchery eggs. Eggs set are now 10 percent greater than a 
year ago. 


Broiler production continues to expand. The 1957 output was about 
6 percent above the 1956 output of 1,345 million birds. Production in 
1958 likely will establish a new record as consumers will be encouraged 
to substitute poultry meat for the relatively high priced pork and beef. 


Turkey producers have indicated they intend to produce about the 
same number of birds they produced in 1957. They will reduce the small 
birds, however, and increase the heavier breeds. This will result in an 
increase in total pounds produced, 

—K. C. Davis 


Sheep, Lambs, and Wool 


Wool 


The President recommended in his budget message that the Na- 
tional Wool Act of 1954 be extended. The original Act was scheduled 
to end on March 31, 1959, or at the end of the 1958 marketing year. If 
this Act is extended, wool producers will continue to receive incentive 
payments for wool. There is a possibility the incentive level may be raised, 
since it has slipped to 95 percent of parity as a result of increasing prices 
paid by farmers. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation completed the disposal of wool 
holdings in mid-December with the sale of 5.6 million pounds of wool, 
actual weight. CCC first began selling their wool holdings in November, 
1955, with the sale of 149 million pounds, actual weight. 


The monthly average price received by farmers for shorn wool 
has continued to decline every month since last June. The U. S. average 
price was 45.2 cents per pound in January, which was around 11 cents 
lower than for June, 1957. Prices received by Oklahoma farmers for wool 
have averaged about five cents per pound less than the U. S. average. 


Despite the lower prices in recent months, the U. S. average wool 
price received by farmers probably will average around 50 cents per 
pound in 1957. Based on this average price, the incentive rate will be 
about 24 percent to bring the U. S. average price up to the incentive 
level of 62 cents per pound, Wool prices are at a five year low, but should 
improve during the coming months. Thus, it may be profitable for farm- 
ers shearing their flocks in March to delay marketing their wool until 
April 1. However, even with small average monthly price increases likely, 
indications are that wool prices for the 1958 marketing year (beginning 
April 1) will average lower than the estimated 1957 average price. With 
the announced incentive level at 62 cents per pound for the 1958 market- 
ing year, the 1958 incentive payments will be even higher than the 1957 
rates. Thus, wool producers stand to gain by selling their wool during 
the 1958 marketing year. 
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Sheep and Lambs 


Small grain pasture grazing has been good to excellent in nearly 
all areas where lambs are being fattened for the fed lamb market. Longer 
than normal periods of grazing and the additional supplemental feeding 
likely will be responsible for fed lambs being marketed on the heavy 
side. There is serious danger that wide discounts for overweight will re- 
sult. Feeder operators should do some careful figuring to estimate their 
net gains or losses if the market indicates that overweight lambs wil! be 
discounted in price. 


The total number of sheep and lambs on feed in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas on January 1, 1958, was four percent less than a year earlier 
with Kansas almost making up for the decreased numbers in Okla- 
homa and Texas. Kansas had 246,000 lambs on feed, compared with 150,- 
000 in 1957. This is the greatest number fed in that state since 1954. An 
estimated 37,000 lambs were on feed in Oklahoma which was 5,000 head 
less than in 1957. Texas had only 164,000 head on feed, approximately 
109,000 head less than a year earlier. Comparable January 1 numbers on 
feed in the United States were 3,938,000 and 4,302,000 head for 1958 
and 1957, respectively. 


Prices of feeder lambs were approximately $5 higher in January 
1958 than in January 1957. Prices for the Denver, Colorado, market (Jan- 
uary 25, 1958) were $24.32 for choice wooled slaughter lambs and $23.62 
for choice feeder lambs. This is a relatively small price margin in favor 
of the slaughter lambs, and such a small margin could be wiped out al- 
together by the daily fluctuating prices on the wooled slaughter market. 
A comparison of Omaha and Ogden prices for these two classes of live- 
stock indicates approximately the same small price margin between 
wooled slaughter lamb and feeder lamb prices. 


Commercial plants in Oklahoma slaughtered an estimated 197,000 
head of sheep and lambs in 1957. This was 62,000 less than the number 
slaughtered in 1956. The large reduction in slaughter occurred during 
the last half of the year. Commercial slaughter was only 6,000 head less 
than the 1956 figure for the first seven months but during the last five 
months the 1957 slaughter was 56,000 head less than for the same period 
in 1956 (Table 1). The liveweight per head slaughtered averaged two 
pounds more in 1957 than in 1956. 


Sharply reduced slaughter of lambs in the last five months of 1957 
indicates that an increased supply of lambs will be available for both 
breeding and slaughter in 1958. This is particularly true of the Okla- 
homa situation. Sheep and lambs slaughtered in Oklahoma during the 
first few months of 1958 may exceed the numbers slaughtered a year 
earlier, but seasonal price gains are still expected to occur. With the pres- 
ent demand picture optimistic, the fed lamb market should finish strong 
and prices on the spring (milk-fed) lamb market (which usually begins 
in March) should average as high as, or higher than, in 1957. 

—Daniel D. Badger 
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Tabl 1.—Commercal Sheep and Lamb Slaughter in Oklahoma by 
Months, 1956 and 1957* 


Number Slaughtered Average Liveweight per Head 





1957 








1957 


(1,000 head) (1,000 head) (pounds) (pounds) 
18 23 98 96 
February 19 16 100 98 
March 26 19 98 97 
April 20 92 
May 28 86 
June y 26 83 
July 22 83 
August 9 82 
September 8 81 
October 91 
November 9 85 


December 74* 93 


Year 25 197 89 





* Livestock Slaughter, Oklahoma Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, AMS, USDA, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, December, 1957, with Annual Totals for 1956 and 1957. February 3, 1958. 
**This figure changed from 7,500 thousand head to balance totals. 
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